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AMERICAN NATURALIST. 

Vol. IV.— MARCH, 1870. -Wo. 1. 

THE PRIMEVAL MONUMENTS OF PERU COM- 
PARED WITH THOSE IN OTHER 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

BY E. <3. SQUIER, M.A.* 

There is a class of stone structures in Peru belonging to 
what is regarded through the world as the earliest monu- 
mental period, coincident in style and character with the 
cromlechs, dolmens, and "Sun" or "Druidical" circles, so 
called, of Scandinavia, the British Islands, France, and 
Northern and Central Asia. The existence of such remains 
in Peru has not, I believe, been hitherto mentioned by any 
traveller in that country. They are not very numerous, at 
least not in the parts of Peru traversed by me, but their 
scarcity is probably in great part clue to circumstances and 
causes to which I shall refer further on, and is by no means 
inconsistent with the supposition that they formerly existed 
in considerable, if not very great numbers. 

I think students will attach importance to these remains as 
indicating the existence at one time or another in Peru of a 
population identical in degree and stage of development with 
the people who raised corresponding lithic and megalithic 

* Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London; Honorary Fellow of the Anthro- 
pological Societies of London and Paris; Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Copenhagen, etc., etc. 
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2 THE PRIMEVAL MONUMENTS OF PERU. 

monuments in other parts of the world, and who, if not the 
progenitors of the semi-civilized nations found in Peru at the 
time of the conquest, certainly preceded them in the occupa- 
tion of the country. If it should be found, nevertheless, that 
there has been a gradual development of any of these rude 
remains into elaborate and imposing monuments, corres- 
ponding with them in their purpose or design, or a gradual 
change from the rou^h burial chamber of uncut stones into the 
symmetrical sepulchral tower built of hewn blocks accurately 
fitted together, and in general workmanship coinciding with 
the other and most advanced and admirable structures of the 
country, then we may reasonably infer that the latter were 
constructed by the same people that built the first, and that, 
monumentally, at least, the civilization of Peru was in- 
digenous, gradually developed and not intruded. Leaving, 
however, the very few and obvious deductions I may feel 
justified in making, for the close of this brief paper, I wish 
to call attention to three groups of monuments, the chulpas 
and other remains of Acora, Quellenata, and Sillustani, all 
in the great terrestrial basin of Lake Titicaca, near that 
lake, in that political subdivision of the ancient Peruvian 
Empire called the Collao, and now Department of Puno. 

The arable portions of Peru, circumscribed by mountains, 
cold and sterile punos or table-lands, and bare deserts, early 
forced the population of the country to a close economy of 
their cultivable lands, and led them to bury their dead and 
build their towns in waste places, on arid hillsides above the 
reach of irrigation, or on rocky eminences and promontories, 
which even their patient industry could not make productive. 
In such positions throughout the ancient Collao, we find 
numberless cemeteries, often in proximity to the ruins of 
towns and villages. Some of these cemeteries are marked 
by really imposing monuments, and form conspicuous fea- 
tures in the landscape. 

The first and simplest form of the burial monument, and 
which I shall assume, for the present, to be the oldest, con- 
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sists of flat, unhewn stones of varying lengths set firmly in 
the ground, projecting above it from one to two feet, so as 
to form a circle, more or less regular, about three feet in 
diameter. The body was buried within this circle, in a 
sitting or crouching posture, and with a vase of pottery or 
some other utensil or implement at its feet. Sometimes a 
few flat stones were laid across the upright ones, so as to 
form a kind of roof, and in a few instances these rude tombs 
Avere placed side by side in long rows, and stones afterwards 
heaped over them, so as to give them the appearance of lines 
of ruined walls. 

Another rude but more advanced and impressive form of 



Fig. 1. 




Primitive Tomb, Acora. 

the tomb consists of large slabs of stone, projecting from 
four to six feet above the ground, and also set in the form 
of a circle or square of from six to sixteen feet in diameter. 
These uprights support blocks of stone, which lap over each 
other inwardly, until they touch and brace against each 
other, thus forming a kind of rude* arch. A doorway or 
opening is often found leading into the vault, formed by 
omitting one of the upright stones. 

The arid plain to the south of the town of Acora, near 
the shores of Lake Titicaca, and twelve miles distant from 
the ancient town of Chucuito, is covered with remains of 
this kind, of which Fig. 1 is an example ; and on the west- 
ern border of the plain, at the base of the mountains which 
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bound it in that direction, are some of the better class of 
chulpas, round and square, built of worked stones, to which 
I shall have occasion to allude in another place. 

A' modification of the second class of chulpas, which I 
have described, or rather an improvement on them, is to be 
found among the ruins, so called, of Quellenata to the 
northeast of Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia (Fig. 2), and at many 
other places in the ancient Collao. Here the inner chamber 
or vault is formed, as in the case of those already noticed, 
by a circle of upright stones, across the tops of which flat 
stones are laid, forming a chamber, which often has its floor 
below the general level of the earth. Around this chamber 
a wall is built, which is carried up to varying heights of 
from ten to thirty feet. The exterior stones are usually 
broken to conform to the outer curve of the tower, and the 
whole is more or less cemented together with a very tena- 
cious clay. Nearly all are built with flaring or diverging 
walls ; that is to say, they are narrower at their bases than 
at their tops. Sometimes this divergence is on a curved in- 
stead of a right line, and gives to the monument a graceful 
shape. In Quellenata I found only one skeleton in each 
of the chulpas I examined ; and none of the chulpas had 
open entrances. Similar structures in shape and construc- 
tion occur in great numbers among what are called the ruins 
of Ullulloma (Fig. 3), three leagues from the town of Sta. 
Rosa in the valley of the river Pucura. But here the chul- 
pas have openings into which a man may creep, and all of 
them contained originally two or more skeletons. 

Returning now to Acora. As I have intimated, within 
sight of the rude burial monuments, already noticed as exist- 
ing there, — and which so closely resemble the cromlechs- of 
Europe, — are other sepulchral monuments, showing a great 
advance on those of Quellenata and Ullulloma. They are 
both round and square, standing on platforms of stones reg- 
ularly and artificially shaped, and are themselves built of 
squared blocks of limestone. In common with the primitive 
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and typical forms of the same class of monuments already 
described, these also have an inner chamber, vaulted by over- 
lapping stones, after the fashion of the earlier approxima- 
tions towards the arch. They differ, however, in having 
each four niches in the chamber or vault, placed at right 
angles in respect to each other. The sides of these niches 



converge a little 



towards their 

Fig- 3. 



tops, 



as do most of the 
Inca niches, 
windows and 
doorways. In 
these niches 
were fastened 
the bodies of 
the dead, in 
squatting or 
crouching 
postures. 

Figure 4 is 
a view of a 
double -sto- 
ried, square 
chulpa, with 
a pucura or 
hill fort in the 
distance, oc- 
curring near 

Chulpa, Ullulloma, partly mined. the Bolivian 

town of Escoma, on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Figure 5 is a section of this chulpa. I introduce these 
cuts to show some of the variations in this class of monu- 
ments. Escoma is on the same side of Lake Titicaca with 
Quellenata, but sixty miles to the southward; and it is a 
curious fact, that while at the latter place all the chulpas are 
round, at the former they are all square. 

The sides of all the square chulpas appear to be perfectly 
vertical, and near their summits we find a projecting band or 
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cornice. Their tops seem to have been flat. On the other 
hand the round chulpas here swell out regularly up to the 
ornamental band or cornice, and terminate in a dome. 

These features, however, are still better marked in the 
ruins of Sillustani, where the chulpas, in respect of size, 
elaboration of design and workmanship, take their highest 
form. Here we find them built of great blocks of trachyte 
and other hard stones, fitted together with unsurpassable 




Square Chulpa, Escoma, Bolivia. 

accuracy, the structure nevertheless preserving some of the 
characteristic features of the first and rudest form of the 
chulpa (Fig. 6). The lower course of stones is almost inva- 
riably composed of great blocks of which the unhewn por- 
tions are set in the ground, and these support a series of 
layers, not always regular in respect of thickness, nor uni- 
form in respect of size, but which have their sides cut on 
exact radii of the circle, and their faces cut with an accu- 
rate bevel upward to correspond with the swell of the tower. 
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Fig. 5. 



The stones forming the dome are not only cut on accurate 
radii, but the curve of the dome is preserved in each, and 
they are furthermore so cut that their push or plunge is in- 
ward towards the centre of the structure, thereby tending to 
give it compactness and consequent strength. There are 
many other interesting architectural features conuected with 
these remains of Sillustaui, the enumeration of which is 
not necessary in order to illustrate the particular question 
before us.* 

Some of the chulpas of Sillustaui have double vaults or 
chambers, one above the other, and 
others have a double row of niches, in 
a single chamber, with a cist, carefully 
walled up, sunk in the earth below. 
There are a few built of rough stones 
plastered and stuccoed over, aud paint- 
ed, with inner chambers also stuccoed. 
Now, in all these varieties of the 
burial monument called the chulpa, 
from the rude pile of rough stones at 
Acora, so much resembling the Euro- 
pean cromlech, through every variety 
' of form and phase of skill to the fine 
section of chnipa (flg. 4). towers of Sillustaui we discover com- 
mon features, a common design, and many evidences that 
all were equally the work of the same people. If so, do 
the ruder monuments mark an earlier and possibly very 
remote period in the history of that people ? And do the 
various stages of development which we observe in this class 
of monuments, correspond with like stages in the develop- 
ment of their builders? Or did they build the rough tomb 




*For purposes of comparison, I introduce a reduction from a photograph, of a view 
of a so called Pelasgic round tower, among the rains of Alatri, Italy (Fig. 7). The re- 
semblance between the style and workmanship of the Sillustani monuments and those 
of Alatri is strong, except that the stones of the former are much the largest, and are 
cut and fitted with nrach greater accuracy.. In no part of the world hare I seen the art 
of stone-cutting and fitting carried to the point of perfection it was by the ancients of 
Pern. 
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for the poor and insignificant, and the grander and more 
elaborate monument for the rich and the powerful, as we do 
today? 

I incline, for reasons not altogether drawn from an in- 
vestigation of this single class of monuments, to the opinion 
that the various forms of the cliulpa are indices of different 
eras. I doubt if monuments were ever raised, whether rude 
or imposing, except over important persons. I believe that 
anciently as now, the common Indian, the patient servant of 
the chief or curaca of old, Fig, o. 

as of the gobernador of our 
age, received few burial hon- 
ors. His grave was unmark- 
ed by stone or symbol. The 
chulpas probably signalize the 
graves of individuals distin- 
guished in their periods, 
upon which contemporaneous 
skill and effort were expended. 
If the monument was rude, 
it was because the people 
who raised it were also rude 
At the time it was erected ' V-^s?^ 
the cromlech or cliulpa of _^ N SS* 

Acora COSt, it may be, an Clmlpa, or Burial Tower, Sillnstani. 

effort as great or greater than was exhausted, at a later pe- 
riod, on the elaborate and imposing towers of Sillnstani. 
And, altogether, I am convinced, speaking for the present 
only in view of sepulchral monuments, that their develop- 
ment in Peru may be traced from their first and rudest form 
up to that which prevailed at the time of the Conquest, 
preserving throughout the same essential features. 

But it is not in the early sepulchral monuments of Peru, 
that we have absolute coincidences with the remains which 
are now accepted as among the primitive monuments of 
mankind. As we find in both Europe and Asia the rude 

AJIEli. NATURALIST, VOL. IV. 2 
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monuments of religion existing side by side with those of 
sepulture, so we find in Peru the Sun-circle, or primitive, 
open, symbolical temple, side by side with the Peruvian 
chuljpa. In many places we discover circles defined by rude 
upright stones, and surrounding one or more larger upright 
stones placed sometimes in the centre of the circle, but 
oftener at one-third of the diameter of the circle apart, and 
on a line at right angles to another line that might be drawn 
through the centre of the gateway or entrance on the east. 

In connection with the group of chulpas at Sillustani, or 
rather on the same promontory on which these occur, are 
found a number of such Sun-circles, which seem strangely 
to have escaped the notice of travellers. The tradition of 
their original purpose is preserved in the Quichua name 
they still bear of Intihuatana, "where the sun is tied 
up."* 

Some of these circles are more elaborate than others, as 
shown in the engraving (Fig. 8), from which it will be seen 
that while the one nearest the spectator is constructed of 
simple upright stones, set in the ground ; the second one is 
surrounded by a platform of stones more or less hewn and 
fitted together. The first circle is about ninety feet in di- 
ameter ; the second about one hundred and fifty feet, and 
has a single erect stone standing in the relative position 
I have already indicated. A remarkable feature in the 
larger circle is a groove cut in the platform around it, deep 
enough to receive a ship's cable. 

I am well aware that many of the smaller so called Sun- 
circles of the old world are rather grave-circles, or places of 
sepulture ; but that in no way bears on the point I am at 
present illustrating, namely : the close resemblance if not 
absolute identity of the primitive monuments of the great 
Andean plateau, elevated thirteen thousand feet above the 

*Inti, in the Quichua language, signifies the Sun, and huatana, the place where or 
the thing with which anything is tied up. The compound word is still applied hy the 
Indians to dials and church clocks. Huata signifies a year. 
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sea, and fenced in with high mountains and frigid deserts, 
with those of the other continent.* 

Peru has many examples of that kind of stone structures 
called Cyclopean, in which stones of all shapes and sizes are 
fitted accurately 
together, with- 
out cement, so 
as to form a 
solid whole. 
The great Inca 
fortress of the 
Sacs a hu amon, 
dominating the 
city of Cuzco, 
the old Inca 
capital, is one 
of the most im- 
posing monu- 
ments of this 
kind in America 
or the world, 
and claims to 
rank with the 
pyramids them- 
selves as an il- 
lustration of 
human power. 



Pelasgic " tower, Alatri, Italy. (See foot note p. 8.) 

But apart from remains of this kind, which characterize 
comparatively late eras, we find remains of similar design, 
often imposing, but rude, and on the stones of which we 
look in vain for the traces of tools of any kind. In con- 




* Cromlechs and Megalithic monuments appear to have heen under discussion in the 
Ethnological Society of London during the past year (18B9). Mr. Hodder M. West- 
ropp, while indicating their wide range from Etriiria to Malabar, from the steppes of 
Tartary, to the centre of Arabia, and from Scandinavia to the Pacific Islands, insisted 
on their purely sepulchral character, and regarded them, even when taking the form 
of great circles, simply as tombs, indicative of a very early and low phase of civiliza- 
tion. He seems to have supported his views (of which I have only an abstract in 
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struction they somewhat resemble the works uncritically 
known as Pelasgic. A notable example may be named in 
the ruins of Quellenata, already mentioned, situated on a 
mountain dominating the town of Vilcachico, and overlook- 
ing Lake Titicaca (Fig. 2). Still another, but less rude, is 
the great fortress of Chancayillo or Calaveras, in the upper 
part of the valley of Casma. 

Tradition affirms that these pucaras, or strongholds, were 
geared long ago, when the inhabitants of Peru were divided 
up into savage and warlike tribes, "before the sun shone," or 
the Incas had established their benignant rule. They are 
held in a certain veneration as the works of giants, whose 
spirits still haunt them, and require to be propitiated with 
offerings of chicha and coca. Hundreds of these remains, 
often of great extent, crown the bare mountain tops of Cen- 
tral and Southern Peru and Bolivia, and are scattered all 
through the grand Andean plateau. Looking upon them in 
their obvious character, expressed also in their name of 
pucaras, as strongholds or fortresses, we. find them to be but 
rude types of the extensive and elaborate defensive works 
constructed by the Incas, and in which were introduced 
parapets, salient and reentering angles, and many of the 



French) by the circumstance that human hones, and other evidences of sepulture, are 
found in all or nearly all of these monuments. But we know that the temple and the 
tomb have gone together from time immemorial, lending to each other reciprocal sanc- 
tity and reverence. Will the antiquaries of the future quarrel over the question 
whether Westminster Abbey and the Church of St. Denis were tombs or temples, one 
or both ? In this discussion Mr. Lane Fox (and I am still confined to the abstract 
alluded to), after indicating a still wider area for megalithic monuments than Mr. West- 
ropp, including the Canary Islands, Algeria, Palestine, Persia, the Fejee Islands and 
the Ladrones, leans to the hypothesis that they were the work of one people that spread 
east and west, between barriers of seas like the Mediterranean on the south and 
eternal snows on the north, and that civilization was developed on the line of their oc- 
currence. And that, the vast regions in which they are not found (in which America is 
enumerated), " are precisely those where civilization never penetrated." Civilization 
is, of course, a relative term, and one to which nations who in this age go to war with 
one another may doubtfully aspire, but to which the beneficent Incas, to say nothing 
of the Arcadian inhabitants of New Mexico might lay good claim. Still, if megalithic 
monuments of any kind are evidences of civilization, or even of its first stages, Peru, 
from what has been inserted in the text, can no longer " he left out in the cold ;" and if 
civilization took the route of these monuments it certainly spread " laterally " past the 
Pacific Islands to Ameiica, or — vice versa. 
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most important features of modern fortifications. In short, 
as we find in the rude chulpas of Acora, the essential fea- 
tures of the imposing and skilfully constructed burial towers 
of Sillustani, so we find in these primitive defenses the 
fundamental ideas subsequently elaborated in the gigantic 
fortresses of Sacsahuaman, Pisac, and Ollautaytambo. Some 
instances fell under my notice in Peru, of single rougli 
upright stones, occasionally of great size, which were huaca 
or sacred, and to which great reverence is still paid by the 
Indians. A notable instance is to be observed on the sum- 




Intihuatanus of Sillustani. Peru. 



mit of a high, bare hill, on the road between the port of 
Simanco and the town of Nepena, and which overlooks the 
interesting ruins of Huaca-Tambo. No doubt some of these 
stones were set up by hand of man, but most of them 
occupy natural positions.* 

The celebrated ruins of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia, which may 
be called the Stonehenge or Carnac of the new world, afford 
a striking example of the artificial arrangement of rough as 
well as upright stones, in the form of squares and rectangles, 



*The Indians of the const of Pern raised large stones in their chacras. gardens and 
cultivated fields, which they called chichoe or Trnanca. also chacrayoe, or Lord of the 
chacra. This stone received especial reverence at seed time. 
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and on parallel lines. Here we find quadrangles defined by 
huge, unhewn stones, worn and frayed by time, and having 
every evidence of highest antiquity, by the side of other 
squares of similar plan, but defined by massive stones cut 
with much elaboration, as if they were the work of later 
generations, better acquainted with the use of tools fit for 
cutting stones, who nevertheless retained the notions of their 
ancestors, bringing only greater skill to the construction of 
their monuments. The megalithie remains of Tiahuanaco 
rank second in interest to none in the world. 

Fig. 9 is of a singular monument, in the ancient town 
of Chicuito, once the most important in the Collao. It is 
in the form of a rectangle, sixty-five feet on each side, 
and consists of a series of large, roughly worked blocks of 
stone, placed closely side by side on a platform, or rather on 
a foundation of stones, sunk in the ground, and projecting 
fourteen inches outward all around. The entrance is from 
the east, between two blocks of stones, higher than the rest. 
This may be taken as a type of an advanced class of mega- 
lithic monuments by no means uncommon in the highlands 
of Peru. The features I seek to illustrate would be made 
more apparent by a greater number of views, plans, and sec- 
tions than I am now able to present, as may be inferred from 
the few accompanying this paper. When they shall come to 
be fully illustrated, I think all students will coincide with me 
in my already matured opinion that there exist in Peru and 
Bolivia, high up among the snowy Andes, the oldest forms 
of monuments, sepulchral and otherwise, known to mankind, 
exact counterparts in character of those of the "old world," 
having a common design, illustrating similar conceptions, 
and all of them the work of the same peoples found in occu- 
pation of the country at the time of the Conquest, and whose 
later monuments are mainly if not wholly the developed 
forms of those raised by their ancestors, and which seem to 
have been the spontaneous productions of the primitive man 
in all parts of the world, and not necessarijy nor even prob- 
ably derivative. 
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I have only to add one word in respect to caverns. There 
are many of these in the sierras of Peru, in which the mod- 
ern traveller is often glad to find refuge, as was the Indian 
voyager before him. But few of these however, seem to 
have been inhabited. Generally they appear to have been 
used as burial places, and abound in desiccated human bodies, 
human bones, objects of human art, and the bones of indige- 
nous animals, often cemented together with calcareous de- 
posits. Some of the many Peruvian traditions afErm that 
the ancient inhabitants of the country emerged from the 
limestone caverns in the frontier Amazonian valley of Pau- 
cartambo.* The best accepted perhaps of the Peruvian tradi- 
tions assigns to the Sun-born Manco Capac, his birth-place 
and early residence in a shallow cavern on the island of 
Titicaca, out of which the sun rose to illuminate the earth, 
and which was regarded as the most sacred spot in the Inca 
Empire. That man should first seek shelter in caverns, in a 
cold and arid region like the plateau of Peru, where wood is 
scarce or unknown, is equally natural and probable ; but 
the evidences of such a practice do not exist, or rather have 
not yet been discovered. 

That considerable aboriginal Peruvian tribes once lived in 
houses built on piles, or on floats, in the shallow waters of 
the Andean lakes, is not only probable but certain. The 
remnants of such a tribe, bearing the name of Antis, still 
live in this manner in the reedy lakes formed by the spread- 
ing out or overflow of the Eio Desaguadero, the outlet of 
Lake Titicaca. These people spoke and still speak a lan- 

*The old Jesuit, Arriaga, in his rare and valuable work Extirpacion de la Idolatria 
del Peru (1621), tells us not only that the inhabitants of the coast of Peru reverenced 
the Huaris, " who were their ancestors and also giants, but the buildings erected by 
them." He adds : " They reverence also their Pacarinas, or places of ancient residence, 
to the degree of preferring to live in them, notwithstanding that they are built in lofty, 
rocky, arid places, often a league from water, and only possibly to be reached, and even 
then with difficulty, on foot." 

The word Pacarina, as given by Arringa, is embodied Jn that of Paucartambo, the 
name of one of the upper Amazonian Valleys, running parallel to that of Yucay, near 
Cuzco, "Whence, one of the traditions of the Incas derives the founders of their civiliza- 
tion and empire. The name is only a corruption of Pacari, to be bom; and tampu, a 
dwelling or stopping place— the whole being equivalent to birth-place or homestead. 
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guage differing equally from the Aymara and Quichua, called 
Puquina, and the early chroniclers speak of them as ex- 
tremely savage, so much so that when asked who they were, 
they answered, they were not men but Uros, as if they did 
not belong to the human family. Whole towns of them, it 
is said, lived on floats of Mora or reeds, which they moved 
from place to place according to their convenience or neces- 
sities. 



REMARKS ON SOME CURIOUS SPONGES. 

BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH I/EIDY. 

Among the many remarkable marine productions which 
puzzle the naturalist as to their relationship in the animal 
kingdom, is the Hyalonema mirabilis of the Japan seas. 
First described and named by Dr. John E. Gray, of the 
British Museum, this distinguished zoologist viewed it as a 
coral related with Gorgonia, or the Sea Fan. 

The specimens of Hyalonema, as ordinarily preserved, 
appear as a loosely twisted bundle of threads converging 
to a point at one extremity of the fascicle and more or less 
divergent at the other. The threads bear so much resem- 
blance to spun glass that the production has received the 
name of the Glass Plant. They are mainly composed of 
silex and are translucent, shining, and highly flexible. The 
fascicle is upwards of a foot and a half in length and near 
half an inch thick. The threads range from the thickness 
of an ordinary bristle to that of a stout darning needle. 

Specimens of the Hyalonema fascicle, as they have been 
brought to us, almost invariably present some portion in- 
vested with a brown warty crust ; the wart-like elevations 
terminating in a cylindrical ring with radiating ridges. These 
elevations are the individual polyps, continuous through the 
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